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Then I visited Leicestershire pretty generally, | 


and there was a woman of some account (her 
name was Jemimah Mountney) who was con- 
vinced, and she was with me at r sundry meetings, 
and ‘was exceeding tender and loving, being 
thoroughly reached and satisfied. When we 
parted, 
called aside by her, and after having said some- 
thing to me about her inward condition, she 
offered me some pieces of gold, 
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which I endeavored to guard as .s mueh as I could; 
but oft, when I felt my heart filled with the 
power of divine love, I was apt to forget myself 
and break out; I found it proper therefore to 
stop, and after a short pause, with some secret 
short prayer for preservation, ond that I might 
be supplied with matter and 4 ower, that might 
do the hearers good. Thus I ‘went on, and grew 
sensibly in experience and judgment, and became 
in some small degree skilful in dividing of the 
word. I had been straitened in my mind re- 
specting searching the Scriptures, lest I should 
thereby be tempted to lean upon them, and by 
gathering either. manna or sticks on the Sabbath- 
day, death would ensue; but at last I had free- 
dom to examine the text, and to consider where 
the strength of the argument lay, both before 


;and after the words I had repeated: by which 
| conduct I saw I was often very defective, in not 


| laying hold of the most suitable part to confirm 
she was so open-hearted that I was) 


the subject or matter I was upon, and this con- 
duct did me great service. But then another 


| difficulty stood in my way, which was this ; some 
which I told | former openings would come up, which T durst 


her, I durst nottouch ; she very courteously, and | not meddle with, lest that by so doing I should 
with a becoming genteel mein, told me, ‘‘she| become formal and lose that divine spring which 
was both able and willing, and as she had no} I had always depended upon ; but the Lord was 


other way that she could show her gratitude for 
that spiritual good she had received by my 
ministry, she could do no less than that, beseech- 
ing that I would receive it, as the true token of 
her love and respect.” In answer, I said, ‘it 
was what I had never done, nor could I now do| 

; but all the reward I desired and expected 


pace with her knowledge, the hearing of which 
would much rejoice my soul.” 
great love and tenderness. 


pleased to show me that old matter opened in 
new life, was always new, and that it was the 
renewings of the spirit alone which made it new, 
and that the principle thing 1 was to guard 
| against was, not in my own will to endeavor to 
bring i in old openings, without the aid of the 


| spirit; and thatif I stood single and resigned to the 
wos, that she might carefully, with a sincere | divine will, I should be preserved from all errors 
heart, endeavor that her obedience did kcep| of this nature, 


others were convinced in that neighborhood. <A | 


very houest Friend, whose name was Brooks, took 
“great pains to get the seeking people to meeting, 
and | was very much enlarged in pertinent 
matter, suitable to the states of such seeking 
souls. 

Out of Leicestershire, being very well rewarded 
for the bitterness I suffered before I came into it 
(which, as before, was as much as I could bear) 
1 passed into Warwickshire, and had some good 
opportunities in that country, as at Warwick and 
sundry other places. I found I often hurt 
myself by speaking too fast, and too loud, against 


Out of Warwickshire I travelled into Worcester- 


We parted in| shire, visiting sundry meetings in that county, 
I heard that sundry | and found a fresh supply every day. 


I was at 
Worcester on First-day, and after the meeting in 
the forenoon, an ancient Friend examined me 
very closely, after meeting was over, from whence 
I came, and for a certificate ; to all which I gave 
him answers. Mycertificate being at my quarters 
in my saddle-bag, he could not then see it; but 
I had a very good meeting as I thought, and my 
landlord William Pardoe, a brave, sensible elder, 
advised me not to be uneasy at the old Friend’s 
examining me so, for, said he, he does so to every 
stranger. We went to meeting in the afternoon, 
which was very large, and I was largely opened, 
and had, as I thought, very good service; but 
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the old Friend, after the meeting, was upon me 
in the same strain to see my certificate, but I 
had it not then about me neither, at which he 
seemed much displeased. I made no reply, but 
told him, I was very willing he should see it; 
but my landlord took him up, and told him he 
thought the young man had already shewn us 
his best certificate in both the meetings; but 
nevertheless (said he) come to my house in the 
evening, and thou shalt see it. So we parted. 
‘My landlord thought he had shewed him him- 
self disagreeable in his conduct, and fearing it 
would be an uneasiness to me, spoke very ten- 
derly, and like a nursing father encouraged me, 
by saying “I could not shew him a better con- 
firmation that I was anointed for the Ministry, 
than I had already done.” So in the evening, 
after it was dark, he and many other Friends 
came; but my landlord, the old Friend and I, 
went aside, and I let him see what he desired so 
much to see; he read it, being much pleased 
with it, and knowing sundry friends that had 
signed it, enquired after them. We went to our 
friends again, who were much increased in 
number, and we had a heavenly season, being 
thoroughly baptized together : we parted in great 
love and sweetness, and the old Friend was ex- 
ceeding kind. 

From thence I went into Gloucestershire, and 


visited part of that county, by Tewkesbury to 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, Payneswick, Nails- 


worth, and Tedbury. I had sundry good 
opportunities : one young woman was convinced 
at Tedbury, that became a very good Friend. 

From thence into Wiltshire and Hampshire, 
as far as Ringwood, and to Pool and Weymouth ; 
called at Wareham and Corfe, had a meeting at 
each place, but nothing worthy noting at either 
of them: so I travelled to Bridport, Lyme, 
Membury, Chard and Crewkern, and back to 
Somerton, Puddimore, Masson to a funeral, 
and to Yeovil on First-day ; thus having visited 
Somersetshire, I went away into Devonshire as 
far as Exeter ; then turned up towards-Taunton, 
taking meetings in my way towards Bristol, but 
nothing happened of weight. 

I staid in Bristol, and visited meetings about 
the city near five weeks, and from thence I 
found my mind was much drawn to visit Wales, 
and I took the Quarterly-meeting of Hereford in 
my way, which was held annually at. Amelly, 
and there I met with my dear friend Isaac 
Alexander : we were glad to see each other, as 
well as to hear eaeh other, which when we did, 
it appeared to me that Isaac was improved con- 
siderably, and he said the same of me, observing, 
that I preached the practical doctrine of the 
Gospel, he thought, more than he did; for his 
preaching was very much in comparisons snd 
allegories, which he apprehended was not so plain 
and easy to the understandings of the vulgar, as 
what I had to say.. We had now an opportunity 
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of opening our minds to each other, which, was 
of great service to us both, having sundry meet- 
ings together, and we had drawings for the 
Yearly-Meeting at Glanneedless in Wales: this 
opportunity seemed very agreeable to us; there 
were sundry Friends of note, Benjamin Bangs, 
and others out of Cheshire ; the people came in 
abundance, and at times were very rude, but in 
the main it was a serviceable meeting. After 
that I visited Wales, appointing from the Yearly- 
meeting sundry meetings, as far as was thought 
proper at once, and a good old Friend, Philip 
Leonard, offered to be my companion, which was 
of great service to me. I was very poor and low 
at most meetings in that journey, by reason but 
few of the people could well understand what I 
said in sundry places : but Philip stood up after 
I had done, and in part interpreted what I had 
said, but I did not seem to be quite easy in my 
mind. 

Isaac went to Bristol Yearly-meeting, and was 
very zealous against unnecessary fashions and 
superfluities in both sexes, insomuch that some 
thought he did, in his words against them, 
exceed the bounds of modesty: but he might 
plead the example of the Prophet Isaiah in that 
respect. (Isa. iii, 16, tothe end.) But the chief 
objection was, concerning his prophesying of a 
great mortality, which the Lord wasabout to bring 
as a judgment upon the people, fortheir pride and 
wickedness ; which he thought it his duty to 
deliver in their Yearly-Meeting, as a warning 
for all to mind their ways, lest being taken un- 
prepared, their loss should be irreparable : which 
he did in such strong and positive terms, that 
Friends were afraid he was too much exalted in 
himself : upon which, some of the elders thought 
proper to converse with and examine him con- 
cerning this extraordinary message which he 
had delivered: but what he said to them, not 
being satisfactory, they advised him to proceed 
no farther on his journey, but to return home ; 
which he did under great trouble, and was there 
received in much love and tenderness, and 
appeared in his gift very excellent, and grew in 
divine wisdom and power, being of great service 
in the ministry wherever he came. And he 
having a concern to visit the churches abroad, 
and aquainting some of our elders therewith, 
they thought it not proper for him to go, till 
something was done to satisfy the Friends of 
Bristol ; and upon their enquiry of Isaac, he+ 
gave them a single and honest account how it 
was with him at that time, respecting his concern : 
so Friends took it in hand, and wrote to Bristol, 
neither justifying nor condemning him, but 
recommended charity and tenderness towards 
him. And from Bristol Friends answered, that 
“With open arms they could receive him, 
believing him to bea sincere young man, who 
intended very well ; and they were glad he took 
their admonition right, and had owned it had 
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been of service tohim.”’ Thus ended this affair, ; these common paths are the paths in which bles- 
and Isaac said, ‘‘ he could not think hard of his | sings travel ; they are the ways in which God is 
brethren in doing what they did, though he} met. Welcoming and fulfilling the lowest duties 
could not then see that he had missed his way, | which meet us there, we shall often be surprised 
in delivering that prophesy: thus shewing to find that we have unawares been welcoming 
forth a lively instance of a warm zeal, tempered | and entertaining angels. 

with a due regard to the sense and advice of his 
brethren and elders, and the unity of the church, | 
which doubtless tended to his own comfort and | 
preservation. 


ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM HUNT. 


When [ heard of it, I took it so much to heart, 
that it wasalmost too much for me, and a concern 
came upon me to go to London with the like | 
message, but with this caution; first, to advise | 
with some faithful brethren before I delivered 
it. And I wrote to Isaac to let him know it, 
which gave him great ease. Accordingly I went 
to London, and got sundry brethren together, 
viz. James Dickinson, J. Bowstead, Peter 
Fearon, B. Bangs, Robert Haydock, and some 
others, and gave thema plain and honest account 
how it came upon me, which was not till after I 
heard how my dear companion was returned | 
home from Bristol ; adding, that I had acquainted 





| appears unto all men, t 
| godliness and the world’s lusts, and that we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, will 
| do little for us, unless we take heed to it, and 


A view of the religious exercises and labors of 
faithful Friends, has sometimes had a good effect 


| in stimulating others to diligence in attending 


to the same divine rule, and minding the un- 
foldings of the same heavenly light, which 
enabled those worthies to run the race that was 
set before them with acceptance, and to close 
their pilgrimage with the brightest prospects of 
immortal felicity. That divine grace which 
teaching us to deny un- 


strive to conform to its instructions; but ‘when 
our attention is fixed on it, and our obedience to 


Isaac how it was with me, that he might know | it keeps pace with its illuminations, we increase 
my sympathy with him. The Friends seeing | in the experimental knowledge of truth,—and 
what he had wrote, found there was a strong | advance from a state of weakness to a state of 
sympathy between us, and very justly supposed | strength and establishment, from whence we are 
that to be the moving if not only, cause of the | not easily moved. When this attention begins 
concern I was under, and very tenderly advised | in the early.stages of life,—before we have been 
me to keep it in my own breast, till I fourd how | led astray by the captivating influence of worldly 
the Lord would order it ; for if he was the author | allurements,—of evil habits and injurious cus- 
I should find more of it ; ‘if not, it would die of | toms —much difficulty is thereby avoided; and 
course : but if I found it grew upon me, I should | the mind is prepared to move forward in’ that 
let any of them know it, and they would consider | | highway to holiness which is opened before us, 
what steps to take in a matter of 80 great con- | unshackled by the trammels of passions “ wild 
sequence, as going forth in a prophesy of that’ and strong.” 

nature. And the fatherly kindness they shewed; In the life and character of William Hunt, of 
me was very effecting to me, one or other of them | Carolina, we have a remarkable instance of the 
making it their business to visit me every day ; | | beneficial effects of early dedication to the im- 


and, as they said, I found the concern went off, | 
and I became easy without publishing it. | 

After this] had divers very acceptable oppor- | 
tunitiesin London, during the time of the Yearly- | | 
Meeting, and afterwards visited Friends towards | 
Leeds in Yorkshire, and in my way thither had | 
very agreeable service in both the counties of Lei- | 
cester and Nottingham, and at sundry other places. | 

From Leeds I went to the Yearly-Meeting at | 
York, which was very large, and many public | 
Friends ; but I was hid as it were, and made 
very little appearance at that meeting. 

From thence I travelled homewards, visiting 
Friends as I went, and was gladly received by 
them. And I found my ministry very accep- 
table ; as it increased upon me, I was very humble 
and Jow in mind, knowing therein my strength 
consisted, and safety from temptation. 

(To be continued.) 





'sidered as rather premature. 


pressions of divine grace. His parents were 
emigrants from New Jersey, and were connected 
in relationship with the Hunt, Harvey, and 
Woolman families, of Burlington county. They 
settled at Manoquacy, in Maryland, where 
| William was born about the year 1733. It is 
related, that in his very early childhood he was 
sensible of the Lord’s tender dealings with him, 
‘and when about the age of eleven years, he had 
remarkable openings in viewing the wonderful 
harmony of the works of creation. He appears 
to have been diligently attentive to these early 


| illuminations ; and when a little turned of four- 


teen years of age, he received a gift in the 
ministry 

In the history of Friends, divers instances of 
such early appearances in the ministry are 
noticed ; most of them, however, have been con- 
James Parnell, 


| soon after the rise of Friends in England, was 


It sometimes seems to us a poor thing to walk 
in the common paths allotted tomankind. Yet 


an extraordinary instance, in which the vigor 
of manhood was exhibited at the age of sixteen 
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or eighteen, that was astonishing. He is repre- 
sented as powerful in his preaching, and his 
writings are standing monuments of intellectual 
strength and intelligence. William Hunt was 
evidently in possession of an uncommon mind— 
and showed in early life much of the mental 
vigor of riper age. A friend who knew him 
well, says, “‘he appeared in the ministry when 
a youth, and his labors therein were of good 
savour.” His qualifications were considered ex- 
traordinary—his wisdom was equivalent to long 
experience, and his unspotted character placed 
him on that eminence usually assigned to the 
experience of age. His preaching is described 
to have been “ powerful and impressive,” and 
he is reported to have said, when engaged in a 
religious visit, “that his concern was to be 
devoted to the service of Christ, so fully, that 
he might not spend one minute in pleasing him- 
self’”’—and that his example was correspondent 
therewith. So careful was he to wait for the 
clear manifestations of the Divine will, and to 
move in accordance with it, that his ministry 
had a baptizing effect upon his hearers generally ; 


































































































munications, that the audience listened with 
unwearied attention for two, three, and even four 
hours. 























of his public testimonies, which may furnish 
some idea of his manner of preaching. 














monthly meeting held at Flushing, in 2nd month, 
1768, William Hunt, toward the last of his testi- 
mony, when about to take leave of us, appeared 
to be zealously concerned for his friends and 
brethren that kept men and women in bondage, 
signifying his mind travailed for their redemp- 
































and [ desire those that have them may not put 
it off for their children to set them at liberty ; 

















be. Therefore I earnestly desire that none may 
put it off beyond the appointed time : for if they 
do, I am firmly of the mind they will be plagued, 
as sure as ever Egypt was for retaining Israel.” 























month, 1770, at a meeting at Centre, in North 














was extensive at that time, after earnestly ex- 














and in urging the necessity of such an examina- 
tion, had the following predictive expressions : 
‘For,’ saith he, ‘the Lord will visit this land 
with his judgments, and then it will be known 
who hath built upon the sure foundation, and 
who hath not. For, in that time of deep trial, 
the hypocrites, formalists, and nominal Quakers 
will not only suffer, but many will perish and 
come to nought: whilst those who have built 





















































and such was the interesting nature of his com- | 


A few memorandums were preserved of parts | 


Henry Post, of Long Island, states—“ At a/| 


tion—and expressed the following words: ‘I | 
verily believe the jubilee year is near at hand; | 


for we know not what our children may prove to | 


Robert Bratlin relates—“<The 18th of 2nd | 
Carolina, William Hunt in his testimony, which | 


horting us individually to examine our founda- | 
tion whereon we had built, or were building, | 
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upon the sure Rock of ages will be preserved by 
him in the midst of those trials, as it were in 
the hollow of hishand. And there are many 
grown, and now within the audience of my voice, 
that shall see these times come to pass.’”’ 

John Hunt, of New Jersey, mentions, at the 
Quarterly meeting at Haddonfield, 22nd of 3rd 
month, 1770, “William Hunt spoke in a most 
wonderful and powerful manner a long time.— 
His first words were—‘ There is a voice extends 
itself from the east to the west—to the north 
and to the south, and it proclaims the marriage 
of the King’s son, and of the Lamb’s war.’ At 
a meeting at Evesham, the 31st of same month, 
William Hunt signified he was sensible of a 
greatand dark cloud thatcoveredthe people. ‘He 
that loveth the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him,’—was part of the subject of his 
discourse. He also mentioned a belief that the 
time drew near in which the Truth would spread, 
and shine more gloriously ; though there might 
be a time of probation and trial first—and he 
thought the man was grown that would live to 
see it.”’ The 12th of 4th month, at Upper 
Springfield, he charged us to note it down, that 
he said he had but little hope of this present 
generation ; but it was his belief, the next genera- 
tion would make a better progress in the Truth; 
and that he thought there were some present 
who would live to seeit. Ata monthly meeting 
in Philadelphia, 26th of the same month, he told 
| them that the man’s part, or creaturely part, had 
‘no right to meddle with the business of the 
monthly meeting ; neither could it do any good. 

He said there was an appearance more like 
lawyers in a court of judicature, than a solemn 
assembly in a meeting of discipline. 

The Ist of 5th month, 1771, William Hunt 
embarked at Philadelphia, with his intimate 
friend Thomas Thornburgh, as his companion, 
on a religious visit toOld England. His labors 
in that and the adjacent countries were satisfac- 
tory to Friends. In the 9th month, 1772, he 
died with the small pox, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








BENEFIT OF AFFLICTION. 


The surest way to know our gold, is to look 
upon it and examine it in God’s furnace, where 
He tries it for.that end, that we may see what 
itis. If we have a mind to know whether a 
building stands strong or no, we must look upon 
it when the wind blows. If we would know 
whether that which appears in the form of 
wheat has the real substance of wheat, or be 
only chaff, we must observe it when it is win- 
,nowed. If we would know whether a staff be 
| Strong, or a rotten broken reed, we must observe 
‘it when it is leaned on, and weight is borne 
| upon it. If we would weigh ourselves justly, 
| we must weigh ourselves in God’s scales, that 
| He makes use of to weigh us.— Pres. Edwards. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 104.) 


And as to bowing at the name of Jesus, I un- 
derstand it to be in the nature of prediction, that 
in the fulness of time all powers in heaven and 
earth shall be subjected and brought under the 
power of Christ, as the next verse imports, which 
is explanatory of the former, viz: that every 
tongue shall confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father. Agreeing also 
with what the Lord Jesus himself saith, all power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. (Matt. 
xviii. 18.) And therefore this bowing towards 
a cypher, of the words Jesus the Saviour, painted 
upon a wall, whilst the heart and spirit of a man 
is not subject to the power of his grace, is buta 
mocking of Christ, a relic of popery, and hath 
some show of idolatry in it, from which I thought 
all protestants bad been thoroughly reformed. 

This a little surprised my acquaintance at first, 
coming from one in whom so little of the work 
of religion appeared outwardly; but as I re- 
mained in the diversions of fencing, dancing, 
music, and other recreations of the like sort, 
little notice was further taken for a while. 

After this I happened to be at a christening 
(as we called it) of a relation’s child; on this 
occasion I found my mind agitated in an unusual 
manner, and a secret aversion to that ceremony, 
which I perceived was not according to the Holy 
Scriptures, for we have neither precept nor ex- 
ample there for that manner of practice ; and 
when the priest came to say the prayer, which is 
a part of the service on that occasion, a great fear 
and surprise came over my mind ; {as [ gave a 


more close attention than usual) so I could not’ 


pay that regard to it as formerly: for by way of 
introduction and foundation to the work, the 
priest reads part of the tenth chapter of Mark’s 
history of the gospel, where it is related, That 
the people brought young children to Christ, that 
he should touch them ; that his disciples rebuked 
those that brought them. But when Jesus saw 
it he was much displeased, and said unto them, 
suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Ged. Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not 
reecive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall 
not enter therein. And he took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them and blessed them. 
After this they prayed, that God would give his 
holy spirit to that infant, that she being born 
again, and made an heir of everlasting salva- 
tion, through our Lord Jesus Christ, might con- 
tinue the servant of God, and attain his prom- 
ises. And after some more ceremony the priest 
said, we receive this child into the congregation 
of Christ’s flock, and do sign her with the sign of 
the cross, &c. Then the priest pretending to the 
company that the infant is, by that RANTISM, re- 
generated and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
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church, exhorts them to prayer; the substance 
whereof was this : They thanked God that it had 
pleased him to regenerate that infant with his 
holy spirit, to receive her for his own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate her into his holy 
church, Xe. 

Upon this I note that the scripture there hath 
no relation at all to baptism, for the people 
brought their children to the Lord Christ, not to 
be baptized, but that he might touch them, and 
he answered the faith of the people accordingly. 
he blessed them, and declared their innocence 
and aptitude for the kingdom of God, without 
such baptism, and did not baptize them, so that 
this scripture is inapplicable, and all the conse- 
quences drawn from it, in this sense, null and 
chimerical. But they first praying that God, in 
their own invented way, would give his holy 
spirit to that child, and that being taken for 
granted, as already done by that ceremony and 
prayer, they then receive the child into the con- 
gregation of Christ’s flock, (as they say, ) acknow- 


| ledging that, by that baptism, that child is regen- 


erated, and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
church; and accordingly they make their-ad- 
dress of thanks to God for doing it. After this 
ceremony was over, I privately asked the priest, 
whether he did believe that that ceremony, for 
which there is not any foundation in scripture, 
either for making little children the subjects of 
baptism, signing them with the sign of the cross, 
promising and vowing in their names, believing 
and confessing in theirstead, sprinkling them only 
with water, &c., did really then, or at any time 
to come, regenerate those children ? at which he 
only smiled, and said no; but it being an estab- 
lished order in the church, the practice could not 
be omitted. Why then, said I, you do but mock 
God, in giving him thanks for that which you 
don’t seriously believe he hath effected, and the 
sequel of things proves there is no such thing 
done by those means ; for true baptism is justi- 
fication and sanctification, effected by the holy 
spirit of Christ in the mind, and not by the ap- 
plication pf any outward element, or external 
performance of any person whatavever, under any 
qualification. 

Nevertheless I continued in the national way 
of worship, though by the divine grace my un- 
derstanding was still more and more cleared. 
About this time, (1688) the power of King James 
the Second was at the height, and all sects were 
indulged with great liberty ; when John Scans- 
field, (a noted Quaker,) having by leave a meet- 
ing on a First day in the Town Hall, several 
young men, amongst whom I was one, went thith- 
er to hear what those Quakers had to say. There 
was a mixed multitude, and some of our sort, and 
company rude enough; but others and myself 
were resolved to give the best attention we could, 
in order to forma right judgment. Two Cum- 
berland preachers spoke before John Scansfield, 
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whom several of us knew, but their preaching 
had no other effect upon me than to confirm an 
opinion which I had conceived when I was a boy : 
that as a sort of people I had heard of, called 
Baptists, imitating John the Baptist, in washing 
or plunging their followers in water, who I be- 
lieved, had not any authority from God for that 
practice ; so the Quakers only imitated the Apos- 
tles, in going about preaching, as they did, but 
without that power which the Apostles were ac- 
companied with and travelled in; and I thought 
it was great pity they were not so endued since 
I heard they took pains as if they were. One of 
these preachers (to me) had only a little dry 
empty talk, and the other was more lively, but 
straining his voice to be heard over the multi- 
tude he quickly grew hoarse, lost his voice, and | 
so satdown. And then Scansfield, the stranger, 
from whom we had great expectations, stood up, 
and made a more manly appearance than either 
of the former. The first thing he did was to re- | 
prove the rudeness of some of the company ; and, 
in his preaching, falling upon baptism, amongst 
other things, and alleging there was no founda- | 
tion for the practice of the Church of England, 
in all the scripture concerning that, he advanced | 
this query : Suppose, said he, I were a Turk or 
a Jew, and should ask thee, what is the rule of | 


thy practice in that point? and thou shouldst | 
say the scripture ; and if [ should desire to see | 
that scripture, thou not being able to produce 
any, what could [ conclude, other than that thou 
hadst no foundatidn for thyreligion but thy own 
imagination, and so go away offended, and pre- 


judiced against the Christian religion? This ; 
agreed with my own former sentiments, and gave | 
me occasion to give further attention. But in 
the rest of his speech, he first run down the na- 
tional church at a great rate, and then likewise | 
the church of Rome, and there being many Irish, 
Popish, military officers present, and a couple of 
musketeers placed at the door, and the officers 
behaving so tamely, as no show of dislike ap- 
peared in any of them, many suspected Scans- | 





field to be a Jesuit, and that his aim was to ex- 
pose and run down the church, and what he said 
against the church of Rome was only the better 
to cloak his design; for the King and his friends 
and accomplices could support their religion by 
the power of the sword and other cruel and for- 
cible means; that being their usual method and 
practice : but there was nothing then to support 
the Church of England, but the truth of her own 
principles and the fortitude and stability of her 
members in the time of an impending danger 
and approaching trial. 

Many of us left them when they went to pray- 
er; yet I was apprehensive of a secret influence 
of a divine power and presence, in some degree 
anrong that people: but that impression did not 
remain long with me ’till renewed upon another 
occasion, which will be related hereafter. 
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ANN WARING. 

The following are some of the many weighty 
expressions uttered by Ann Waring, towards the 
latter part of a long and tedious illness, which 
she bore with much patience and resignation, 
and which terminated her earthly existence on 
the 10th day of the 4th month, 1807, in the 
twenty-eighth year of her age. 

Expressing herself toa friend one day, she 
says, ‘‘ How infinitely good the Lord is, how 
much he bears of us, and after our many offences 
will abundantly pardon and forgive, and in great 
condescension will take us to himself, and as he 
hath expressed, “ although our sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow, though they be 
as crimson, they shall be as wool,” saying, 
although mine have not been of the deepest dye, 
yet I have found much for me to do, and have 
got through ; my sins have gone to judgment be- 
fore me; this | have a full assurance of, though 
it may look strange to a natural mind that Iam 
so positive, yea; “ though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil,” 
for the Lord is good, he will wash us and make 
us clean, and will put away the evil of our doings 
from before his eyes. If the people generally 
knew what a rich rewarder the Lord is, they 
would be more engaged to do his will, for he is 
eutreating them like a tender parent to leave 
every thing that will hinder their growth in the 


| truth, and to take up their cross and follow him, 


who is meek and low in spirit, whose ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all his paths are peace. 
But sorrowful it is to behold so many precious 
lambs stumbling at the cross, for if they would 
but willingly give up, hard things would be made 
easy, and bitter things sweet —where they thought 
there was no room for them, room would be made, 
and they invited in to partake of the good things 
of the kingdom, which are beyond description. 

At another time she expressed the great satis- 
faction she had experienced in being a dutiful 
child, saying she never wilfully disobliged her 
parents to her knowledge, which now afforded her 
great consolation, her father assuring her that 
her conduct had ever met his approbation 
throughout her life, with many more comforting 
expressions. After he left her she said, I ever 
kept this great commandment as much as possi- 
ble in my mind, ‘ Honor thy father and mother 
that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee,’ and [ found an 
attention to this injunction strengthened me in 
my endeavors to keep in readiness for the time 
when the messenger should say, ‘Steward, give 
up thy stewardship, for thou must be no longer 
steward.’ She further said we must make a 
surrender of every thing that is near and dear to 
us, even though it should be as a right hand or 
eye, and dreadful indeed it was to reflect that 
any had so misspent their time as to be taken 
away in their sins, ‘ for if the righteous are scarce- 
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ly saved, where must the wicked and ungodly ap- 
pear’ Should mankind generally think more of 
this and give it its due weight, there would not be 
so much dissatisfaction as there is. One after- 
noon there came several young women to see her, 
who were much dressed, and light in their conver- 
sation, conversing on the various customs and 
fashions of the present day, which appeared very 
irksome to her at the time, and as soon as they 
took their leave, she in an humble posture clasped 
her hands together, saying, ‘I thank thee, oh 
Father, that thou hast been pleased to preserve 
me from the many snares and temptations which 
appear so prevalent, aud that thou hast been 
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pleased to be near and enable me to work out my | 
salvation, and that with fearand trembling ; and | 


may it please thee, O Father of mercies, to con- 


swift, but to those who persevere in well doing 
untotheend.” Looking very expressively at 
says,’ I feel very thankful that I have the privi- 
lege of being so much retired, that 1 may com- 
mune with my God, and see whether I am 
thoroughly cleansed, and pray if there is iniquity 
in me that it may be done away, and that it may 
please Infinite Wisdom to strengthen me and ena- 
ble me to press forward for the crown of glory, 
which is well worth our striving for.” 

She often expressed her desire that all her 
friends might be careful as to their conduct and 
conversation, fearing if they did not attend more 
closely thereto, they would find hard work when 
laid on a death bed, adding, “I have had some 
close conflicts, I have thought of the world and 
its many enjoyments, and almost felt a wish to 
recover, particularly when my endeared connec- 
tions have been around me; then it was that I 
felt weak, wishing to enjoy their society longer, 
but when those eager thoughts have had a mo- 
ment’s rest in my bosom, and I neglected that 
inward Teacher which never errs, then I have 
known sorrow. I have had to go through nights 
of prayer on the occasion, but 1 am made willing 
to leave all, believing I shall go to a glorious 
place, where there is no temptation, and where 
all tears are wiped away; as also my spirit is 
comforted in the love of God, well knowing he 
hath been good to me ; and it is a certainty that 
all men must be humbled and brought low one 
time or other; if they will not bow in mercy, they 
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ther saying, “ how good he hath been to me in my 
sickness ; I have formerly felt much of his power 
and presence, but never was so favored therewith 
as since I have been visited with this sickness— 
that I can say, ‘Oh death, where is thy sting ; 
Oh grave, where is thy victory?’ there is no 
terror in death for me, I shall meet it rejoicing, 
and am almost afraid that Iam too impatient for 
the hour—thy will, O Lord, and not mine be 
done.” 

One night after all were gone to bed, and she 
supposed all to be asleep, she addressed her heav- 
enly Father nearly as follows: ‘‘ Most righteous 
Father, if thou requirest my life this night, I 
freely give it to thee, and am willing to makea sur- 
render of every thing ; thou knowest, Oh Father, 


| that the perishable things of this world are as 
tinue with me to the end, well remembering that | 
the battle is not to the strong nor the race to the | 


drops to me when compared to the many good 
things which thou hast been pleased to reveal. 
Most adorable Father, if thou hast further work 
for me, I humbly supplicate thee to keep me 
where I am, for thou hast made my cup to run 
over, and O Father, thou hast taken away all my 
pains; Iam as though I ailed nothing—thou 
in thine infinite mercies hath been a light to my 
feet, and a lanthorn to my path—how can I 
cease praising thee, thou God of power, who art 
worthy of adoration and praise forevermore.” 


| Then perceiving a beloved friend who was in her 


room not to be asleep, but weeping, she said 


|“ weep not for me, remember David and be com- 


forted, for the tongue of men and angels cannot 
enough declare the wonderful greatness of God.”’ 
Adding, ‘‘O Father, how sensible of thee, hast 
thou made me, thou hast strengthened me, other- 
wise I should not have been able to speak so much 
of thee; with thee, O Lord, is fulness of joy, and 
at thy right hand, are rivers of pleasure forever- 
more.” 

At another time, speaking of the parable of the 
ten virgins, she observed the necessity there was 
of keeping upon the watch tower, that whether 
the bridegroom should come at midnight, cock- 
crow, at the dawning of the day we might be 
ready, and expressed a sincere wish that her 
friends might dwell in love one with another, 


walking in the ways of true wisdom, that they 
‘might grow up as pleasant plants in the garden 


must in judgment ;’’ adding, “ itis well for me that | 


Ihave been afflicted, else 1 might not have known 
the things that belong to my peace, but now I 


) 


of the Lord—so would the dew of life more and 
more descend upon them, and when they should 
come to the period of their days their reward in 
him would be sure—much wishing for the en- 
couragement of those who were setting their faces 
Zionward, and for their perseverance in good 


cannot say I do not know them, for I do, and | things, often expressing that the Lord would not 
rejoice in them, and my earnest solicitude is that | leave those who sought him in sincerity—ob- 
all might come to live more in the fear of God, | serving that she thought the encouragement was 


for ‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. ’ 

Atanother time she observed that it wasa great 
mercy that the Lord should visit us in our 
younger years and reveal his blessed truth, fur- 


very great to any hungry or thirsty soul—for if 
an hungered, the Lord of life and glory would 
feed them with the hidden manna, if thirsty, 
would give to drink of the pure waters of life, of 
which whomsoever drinketh shall thirst no more, 
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if naked, sick, or in prison, he was all sufficient 
to clothe, heal, or set at liberty, as was consistent 
with his divine will. 

She expressed to her brother in a very tender 
manner the affection she felt for him, and said, 
it is my greatest wish dear brother that thou 
shouldst prepare for the important change which 
must take place sooner or later, by giving up the 
pleasures of this world, and seeking for that 
which would insure eternal peace in the world 
to come, I hope thou wilt endeavor to become a 
comfort to our dear parents, and that thou wilt 
unite with thy dear wife in seeking to do good, 
who I believe has something good and precious 
within her, which if attended to will be profita- 
ble to her soul; [ hope thou wilt not stand in 
the way of her advancement, I feel for thy situ- 
ation in being connected with persons who are 
not in the habit of frequenting places of religious 
worship, who may be possessed of good morals, 
but lack the necessary part—there is something 
more necessary than merely professing to be 
Christians. I hope thou wilt not be led away by 
their example, and expressed the necessity of 
preparing for the peace of our souls while in 
health and strength, saying in the language of 
the Apostle, “I am almost ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand, I have 


fought the good fight, [ have kept the faith, and 
have finished my course, henceforth there is laid 
up for me a treasure in heaven, a crown of right- 
eousness which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me in that day, and not to me only, 


but unto all that love his appearance. I entreat 
thee my dear brother to take thy wife by the 
hand, and say unto her, ‘‘ Come, my beloved, let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob, and he will teach us 
of his ways, and we will walk in his paths—for 
out of Zion shall go forth the law and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem, for Zion shall be 
redeemed with judgment, and all her converts 
with righteousness.” 

Addressing her sister-in-law one day, she said 
she had frequently felt a desire of having some- 
thing to say to her, but had been too backward 
in that respect, for which she had suffered, and 
remarked that she hoped she would be steady in 
attending some places of worship, for she be- 
lieved there was oftentimes much good to be de- 
rived from it, saying she had been too neglect- 
ful in that duty herself, and observed that she 
thought it strange as there was but a few hours 
appointed in the week for public worship, that 
we could not spare time to attend it—she fur- 
ther suid that she hoped that her sister would 
endeavor to be a comfort to her parents who were 
almost wora to the grave with sorrow, she thought 
much lay in her power if she would strictly at- 
tend to the teacher within, that little things must 
be attended to before great ones could be ob- 
tained. She said she felt much for some of her 
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friends who it appeared to her were spending 
their precious time in thinking of nothing but 
the things of this world. Had they been brought 
to view them in the light that she did, they would 
think them as nothing, and remarked that peo- 
ple were too apt to put off the day of repentance 
until seized with sickness, and what time would 
they have to seek forgiveness when stretched on 
a sick bed filled with pains, observing that al- 
though it was a hard thing to give up, the work 
was easy. 
[To be continued.]} 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Methinks I hear the trumpet sound ! 
from Sinai’s mount? Awake my slumbering 
(soul to life! Start in thy tent and listen to the 
heavenly sound! Yes, ’tis He! the Lord of 
life and glory ! He who sits enthroned in light. 
He * who dwells between the cherubim shines 
forth!” ’Tis He! The mighty One descends 
asin acloud. He stoops to man, poor man, 
frail, finite creature of the dust, and yet the 
) work, the wondrous work of his Almighty form- 
ing hand! formed for a purpose of his glory— 
created to sojourn awhile on earth and then to 
rise to heaven—created to enjoy the bliss of 
angels in sweet communion with his God. If 
so, my slumbering soul awake to life! Stand 
in thy cave, in mantle clothed, and hear what 
Israel’s gracious King may deign to say! He 
bids the tribes draw near, wash. and be clean. 
Oh! Israel hear! Attend my counsel deep—as 
| man to man and face to face I'll plead. I am 
thy God, Oh Israel! I brought thee forth from 
Pharoah’s cruel bondage; for thee my wonders 
were displayed. The fire, the hail went forth at 
my command. The mighty deep divided to pre- 
pare a way, a holy, ransomed way, for thee, my 
chosen one. The waves stood as a heap at my 
command, until thou safely passed ; nor was this 
all: by day a cloud, by night a light, a match- 
less pillar still thy guide. Listen, my people, 
while I speak. Oh! Israel attend. I know thy 
tribulated path; thy many sorrows, cares and 
woes; there’s not a tear escapes unseen, a sigh un- 
heard. I know thy going out and coming in, 
thy lying down and rising up,and when thy soul 
o’ercharged with grief breaks forth in plaintive 
notes, I HEAR. ‘Think not, my tried, proved, 
suffering seed, thy path unknown to me ; think 
not thou art forgotten ; think not the waves will 
swallow up, nor fire consume, my holy one. Ask 
of the ages past whoever I deceived; did any 
trust in me and were mistaken? Has not my 
arm brought forth and still preserved? Has not 
my holy word created and sustained in heights 
and depths? Look back, my children, and re- 
trace your steps. Has not my arm been round 
about your dwelling in days gone by, made bare 
for your support and help? When wave on 
wave did rise and seemed to shake your faith, 
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was not my voice then heard amid the storm ? 
Be still! And when your fainting souls looked 
toward my holy throne, [ breathed the breath of 
life; as dew unseen it fell, the root was strength- 
ened, the branches bore fruit to your peace and 
praise to me. Qh Israel hear! My ways are in 
the deep. ’Tis true I work unseen to mortal eye 
—enough for man to know I reign—enough for 
him to feel my power, to know my arm can save, 
my grace support and strengthen, my wisdom all 
sufficient to direct his steps and lead him safely 
through. Then fear not, Jacob, humbled, faint- 
ing one, [ am thy God! From seive to seive I'll 
sift thee to redeem thy precious soul. My fan 
shall winnow, my hammer form a vessel for my 
use, but naught shall hurt or injure, naught de- 
stroy. E. P. 
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It will beseen that the number of the place of 
Publication of this Paper has been, in accordance 
with the arrangements of our City, changed from 
100 to 324,—the number only is change, the 
Office is not removed. 


A Meeting of the Committee of Management of the 
Library Association of Friends, of Philadelphia, will 
be held on Fourth day evening, the 20th inst., at 
8 o’clock. 

Philadelphia, 5th Mo. 16th, 1857. 

Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for Fourth Month. 


1856 1857 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours, 12 d’s 8 ds? 
do. <* the whole or nearly whole day, 3 3 
Snow~—including very slight falls thereof, 0 5 
Cloudy days without storms, 6 
Ordinary clear days, 9 


30 


Temperatures, Deaths, &c. 


Average Mean Temperature of the month only 
do. do. last year, (1856), 
do. for the past 68 years, 
do. during the past 68 years, 
1826, 728, 735 °44, 
1794, 1798, 44. 
During the above mentioned entire period of 
sixty-eight years, we can find but three, with the 
temperatures as /ow for the month under review, 
as that of the present year, viz: 1794, 1798 and 
1799, (the latter 45 degrees,) consequently we 
have not had as cold a KourTH month for ji/ty- 
eight years ! 
An unusual quantity of rain has also fallen, 
having been (per account at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital) 6.78 inches; last year (1856) it was 


do. 
Highest 


Lowest, 
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3% inches, while the average for the last twenty 
years for the Fourth month has been about three 
and three quarters (37) inches. 

The sixth day of the present month will long 
be remembered as chronicling a severe and ex- 
tensive storm ; the day presented the strange 
association of thunder and lightning, raio, hail 
and snow, the latter falling to the depth of two 
or three inches. Deaths for the month the 
present year 875, and for last year, 835, being 
an increase for 1857 of forty-two. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo., 1857. 


ORTHODOXY AND HETERODOXY. 
(Continued from page 99.) 

On account of the examination bestowed upon 
it bya “ Lay Churchman,” it becomes necessary 
to bring into notice the controversy which has 
for some years divided the “ Orthodox Friends.” 

The following passage may be quoted as con- 
taining the gist of the matter. ‘ It has been as- 
sumed, that what is now usually called Hicksism, 
is the same as Foxism was, two centuries ago : 
that what is now known as Orthodox Quakerism, 
is in all essential particulars identical with Or- 
thodox religion, as it is professed in the various 
Churches of Christendom. It is shown, too, that 
on this very question, there is a present difficulty 
among the Friends, growing out of opposition to 
the evangelical doctrines of Joseph John Gur- 
ney; and it isa most singular and significant fact 
that this opposition emanates from the same 
source which exercised the most rigid censorship 
and discipline against Elias Hicks. The infer- 
ence is, that if Hicksism is Heresy, Gurneyism 
must be Orthodoxy ; and the interesting inquiry 
is immediately presented, where do those stand 
who are neither one thing or the other? The 
rational conclusion is, that they cannot muintain 
a position at all, unless they change their stand- 
ing point, and they cannot change it, except to 
Hicksism or Gurneyism ; or in other words, to 
Quakerism or Orthodox Churchism. It matters 
not what name they assume ; the fact will be as 
here stated.” 

It is worthy of remembrance that there was a 
remarkable co-incidence between the course pur- 
sued by the Philadelphia elders towards Hlias 
Hicks, and that pursued by John Wilbur and 
his party towards Joseph John Gurney. In both 
instances a minister from another Yearly Meet- 
ing, bearing the credentials of his calling and the 
evidence of unity with his friends at home, was 
attempted to be arrested in his labors, and his 
religious character laid waste, on account of doc- 
trines he was said to have promulgated before his 
certificate was granted. What right had they 
to look behind his certificate and call him to ac- 
count for acts which came within the cognizance 
of his friends at home ? The proper course would 
have been, if one Yearly Meeting was not satis- 
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fied with the doctrines promulgated within anoth- 
er, for the body at large to appoint a committee 
of correspondence or conference, in order that 
the matter might be fairly understood. Each 
Yearly Meeting of Friends is independent of all 
others, and has a right to promulgate its own 
views of doctrine and discipline. 

As to the doctrines of Joseph John Gurney, 
there can be no doubt that his views on some 
points were very different from those of George 
Fox, and this I say, without meaning to detract 
in the least from his high character for extended 
benevolence and sincere devotion. His doctrinal 
views were particularly acceptable to the Church- 
man, whose language I again quote. 

“The London Yearly Meeting, in 1690-91, 
were anti-Keithian ; they sympathized with and 
sustained the true Foxian doctrine. In 1827, 
they unwittingly, perhaps, arrayed themselves 
with the counterpart of the former Keithian or- 
der, and took issue with the “ Penn Quakers,” 
as they are represented now, in the party known 
as Hicksites. Let us be reminded here of 
the providential result of this London error,—if 


that has grown up under this opposition, stand 
in the same relation precisely to Gurneyism, as 
Hicksism stands to orthodoxy. Hence there is 
no ground for them to occupy, that may not be 
claimed with equal force by the adherents to 
Hicks. We cannot make a triple division of 
Quakerism. Itisa unit, representing a single 
principle, and that principle is the inward light. 
Nobody can denythis.” ..... “ There isno 
middle ground. It must be one thing or the 
other. The Friends [Hicksites] are not dispu- 
ting, they have made nochange in form or faith, 
and stand before the world the acknowledged 
‘oxian Quakers. ‘ All who want to hold the 
same title, have but one resource left, and that is 
to re-unite with their former brethren. All who 
want to be more evangelical, must either organ- 
ize under a new form, or unite themselves with 
one or more Christian churches.” “ The Chris- 
tian world looks for this—the signs of the times 
indicate it—the evangelical Quakers themselves 
|are moving in this direction ; and we are glad 
to welcome tham, while we honor them for their 
| consistency.” .... «+ “ We believe the altera- 


indeed it may be socalled. A noble minister, a| tions which have been made in their discipline 
man of faith and power, evangelical in doctrine, | within the last thirty years, to meet the com- 
simple in heart, yet wise in scholastic divinity, | monly received Orthodox faith, is one grand step 


came to this country, sanctioned by the London 
Yearly Meeting, to preach the Gospel in its most 
Orthodox form. He preached it with earnest- 
ness, and sealed it by a godly life. Who that 


ever sat under the preaching of Joseph John | 


Gurney did not feel his Catholic spirit? Who 
that ever mingled with him in social life, did 
not realize that he was a good and a great man ? 
In this country he has done a good and a great 
work. He has opened the eyes of many of the 
Quakers to see the truth; and seeing it, they 
realize how they have been blinded by the so- 
phistry and crippled by the snares of 1827. 
They came out now honestly and fairly on the 
side of Orthodoxy ; and it may be doubtless said 
by pastors of other churches, as it was said by 
Mr. Evans, the first Episcopalian priest of Phil- 
adelphia, that they have baptized many “‘ men, 
women and children, Quakers.” 

In drawing the parallel between the results of 


| in this direction.” ‘‘ What they need is a little 
| more courage to acknowledge that they havea 
creed, and publish it freely ; at least, so far as 
to give it to their own members and all Christian 
inquirers, and then they cannot consistently 
withhold the future acknowledgement of other 
church tenets, unless they go back to the cottage 
of Drayton to learn over again the lessons of 
their first leader.” 

I cannot take leave of this branch of the sub- 
ject without the expression of an earnest desire 
that all who claim the name of Friends, would 
occasionally ‘ go back to the cottage of Drayton,” 
and study the principles promulgated in the 
| writings of that great and good man, who was 
raised up by Divine Providence, and qualified by 
divine grace, to preach the reign of Christ in the 
soul, and to exemplify, in practice, those blessed 
fruits of the spirit, which prove that genuine 
(Quakerism is primitive Christianity revived. Let 





the Keithian separation and that of 1827, the | us build on the same foundation that our fathers 
‘ Churchman’ shows that the “ Orthodox Friends ; built on, and by our example hold out to the 
of this day cannot consistently maintain their | scattered tribes of our Israel, the encouraging 
title to orthodoxy, and yet expect to continue their | language, ‘come ye and let us go up to the 
claim to Quakerism, because i¢ has always been | mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God 
heterodoxy” in the estimation of most other re-| of Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and 
ligious professors. He endeavors to show that | we will walk in his paths.” 

they are already following in the footsteps of the 
Keithians. ‘ Some of the Keithians,” he says, 
“‘were baptized and came out openly as church- EXODUS OF FREE COLOURED PEOPLE. 

men. Some of the Friends are doing the same! In consequence of the recent stringent enact- 
thing now. Some of the Keithians returned to| ments in Florida, touching their interests, for- 
Quakerism, so are some now attempting to do| bidding trade with them, and appointing guard- 
under the false colors of Wilburism. Wilbur op-| ians over them, a large number of the free color- 
posed the orthodoxy of Gurney, and the party ‘ed population of Pensacola have determined up- 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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on chartering a vessel in the spring. and emigra- 
ting beyond the confines of the United States, 
Tampico being their destination.—Charleston 
Standard. 


GLIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 125.) 

Nations, like individuals, usually add more to 
their cares than their comforts by their acquisi- 
tion of property. The United States had from 
small beginnings become a mighty empire ; but 
while prosperous in its material interests, it was 
torn with intestine commotions. It had acquired 
enormously large possessions in the south; but 
what was to be done with them? Eager dis- 
cussions respecting these acquisitions occurred 
in the congress 1849-50. Zachary Taylor, the 
new president, having recommended the organisa- 
tion of California as a state, and New Mexico 
and Utah as territories, of the Union, there arose 
a contest on that everlasting subject—the im- 
position of restrictions as to slavery. Once 
more, Henry Clay interposes to allay the storm 
with an ingeniously complicated and specious 
compromise. ‘To understand the purport of this 


beautiful piece of legislation, it is necessary to 
have some notion of the state of affairs since 
1834. The invasion of Texas, and its probable 


results in extending slavery, greatly stimulated 
the party of Abolitionists, who about this time 
began to agitate with uncommon zeal—perhaps 
more zeal than discretion—through the agency 
of speeches, pamphlets, and petitions. One of 
the things they especially demanded was the 
expulsion of slavery from the District of Columbia, 
where it was a scandal to the official capital of 
the States. So numerous were the petitions pre. 
sented to congress on this and analogous subjects, 
that at length the extraordinary resolution to 
receive no more was adopted, and for several 
years the very right of petition was so far sus- 
pended. It was during this turbulent decade 
(1830-40), that a bill was brought in to extend 
the slave state of Missouri. The prescribed 
boundaries of this state on the west having ex- 
cluded a triangular district, which remained free 
soil in virtue of the ordinance of 1787, the in- 
corporation of it was anxiously desired by the 
Missourians, for it was exceedingly fertile, and 


lay on the route to the rich and still unappro- | 


priated lands of Kansas. Strange to say, the 
bill to incorporate this region—legally insured 
to freedom—was passed in 1836 without any 
perceptable opposition. The tract so annexed 
composes six counties, and has become one of 
the most populous and wealthy sections of the 
state, devoted to the growing of hemp, tobacco, 
and other articles, and cultivated by slaves. 
This, we are told, ‘is the most pro-slavery section 
of the state, in which originated, and has been 
principally sustained, that series of inroads into 
Kansas, corruptions of her ballot-boxes, and 
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| outrages on her people, which have earned for 
| their authors the appellation of border ruffans.’ 
| . Not discouraged, the ultra anti-slavery party 
kept up a constant war of argument and re- 
| monstrance through the press. The Texan 
|invasion and its consequences imparted fresh 
energy to the remonstrants. Petitions for a 
dissolution of the Union, for amendments in the 
constitution, for a reform of the representation, 
were poured into congress, and when discussions 
arose respecting the admission of California, the 
contest overshadowed all other questions. Clay, 
as has been said, now comes on the scene, with 
his plan of conciliation, which, being embodied 
in several bills, was cleverly carried through 
congress in August 1850. This famous‘ omnibus’ 
measure, as it was called, was worthy of Clay’s 
genius. The South bad complaints against the 
North, on account of difficulties thrown in the 
way of recovering fugitive slaves. The North 
complained that slavery continued to exist in the 
District of Columbia. Clay projected some 
mutual concession on these points; and as the 
South was the more intractable, adjusted its 
demands by conceding that the inhabitants of 
new southern acquisitions should exercise the 
right of introducing or excludingslavery ; further, 
the original compact with Texas was confirmed, 
and its western boundary fixed at the Rio Grande 
del Norte. California was admitted as a state, 
and New Mexico and Utah as territories, on the 
basis of ‘ squatter sovereignty’—a circumstance of 
no moment, as it proved, to California, which, 
though already intruded on by some planters 
and theirslaves, made choice of freedom. Slavery 
was not abolished in Columbia, but the slave- 
| trade and open sales of slaves were prohibited 
under heavy penalties in the District. Lastly, 
the Fugitive Slave Bill strengthened those pro- 
visions in the federal constitution for recovering 
runaways, which in many parts of the country 
had become practically inoperative. These united 
| Measures did not become law without incurring 
"Opposition on both sides ; but we are concerned 
| to observe, that in all the divisions in the legis- 
lature, members from free states voted with the 
|South—the only ratioual explanation of this 
| being, that the principle of freedom versus 
slavery had not attained force sufficiently distinct 
to overcome party connection or individually 
selfish considerations. Among the eminent men 
| who on this occasion voted in violation of formerly 
| professed principles, was Daniel Webster—a 
| circumstance of which he was so painfully re- 
| minded by his rejection at a convention for pro- 
posing candidates for the presidentship, that he 
languished and died ‘a damaged man,’ October 
1852. Clay, a short time before, made an 
| equally abrupt and unlamented exit. 
It is now, we believe, generally admitted by 
its partisans, that Clay’s Fugitive Slave Bill was 
la grave political blunder ; for, besides failing in 
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*ts professed object, it exasperated the North in ceasingly, for we were alone in the midst of the 
no ordinary degree, and, more than anything | ocean,—no sail in sight,—no land near. The 
else, has there promoted an unconquerable hatred | ship drove fast before the gale, and we felt that 
of slavery and all engaged in its support. Of| our hour had come; for what now could avail 
the working of this most odious measure, we|the hand of man? But there was One who 
may afterwards have occasion te speak. Mean-| watched over and protected us even then, and 
while, it is enough to say, that it is already as| by his hand were we guided to the coast of a 
much a dead-letter in several northern states as | small island. We were here drifted ashore, and 
were the original obligations on which it was | the ship soon went to pieces, we saving only a 
founded. So much for Clay’s omnibus measure, | barre! of water and one of the boats. Thanks- 
which was to insure universal harmony! So givings arose for our safety, and we formed a 


much for what a committee of congress in 1854, | shelter with the boat and a piece of canvass to 
sagaciously proclaimed as having been ‘a final | 


settlement of the controversy, and an end of the 
agitation.’ Well may one say, with how little | 
wisdom is the world governed ! 

With the incentives to increase, to which we 
have drawn attention, it will not be thought re- 
markable that in 1850, the number of slaves in 
the United States had risen to 3, 204, 313. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


protect us from the storm. 


But where should we obtain food? To our 
dismay, we found ourselves on a desolate island, 
where man’s footsteps were unknown. The 
birds flocked around us, seeming to ask why 
this intrusion upon their domains. As long as 
our water lasted, we could live upon the birds; 
but oh, how anxiously we watched for a sail to 


| appear! At last our water failed us. We could 


|now no longer remain here, for intense thirst 


From the Youth’s Penny Gazette. 
THE OLD SAILOR. 


A TRUE STORY OF HIMSELF. 


I suppose that many of the little boys think 
that a sailor’s life is one to be envied; it must 
be so delightful to sail over the ocean, visit 
foreign ports, and return with strange tales to 
relate of adventures and sights and narrow es- | 
capes. Well, all this part of a sailor’s life is 
pleasant ; but, my young friends, there is alsoa 
dark side to the picture. Do you ever think of 
storms, when the frozen sleet renders the ropes 
almost useless? when the summons “ Hands | 
aloft !” is heard in dread, as the tall mast bows | 
and creaks before the gale? when aleak is sprung, | 
and perhaps day after day you anticipate a watery | 
grave ? 

When I was quite yonng, I left my pleasant 
home to seek my fortune on the “ ocean wave,” | 
feeling proud, as I bade my sister adieu, that I | 
should now no longer be a burden to my kind | 
parents. At first all seemed to prosper, and my | 
hopes grew brighter and brighter. But suddenly | 
there came a dark cloud, which showed me that | 
life was not all sunshine. My kind captain died ; 
I was obliged to seek another ship, amid entire 
strangers, and many were the hard and bitter 
struggles I had to encounter. Twice, when * 
thought to return home with my earnings and to 
visit once more the home I so much loved, 
I was shipwrecked, lost my all, and was obliged | 
to ship again at foreign ports. 4 

Again I was prosperous, and my hopes rose 
high; but “ He who ruleth the winds and the 
waves’’ saw best to discipline me yet further by 
privation and suffering. One night a fearful 
storm arose. All hands were occupied, for the 
ship had sprung a great leak. We worked un- 





| brought with it agonies under the burning sun. 
| Our last hope was to take to the boat and once 
| more commit ourselves to the buundless ocean. 
| Our sufferings hourly increased. Oh, how we 


longed for a morsel of the coarsest, hardest food, 
—tor one draught of cooling water. Our boat 
drifted on and on, for we had no strength to 
control its course; but, by the hand of Provi- 
dence, a ship hove directly in sight. Our hearts 
were gladdened and our hopes arose. But should 
we be seen? If not, we must perish! Presently 
a small boat approached. Our joy was full; 
the relief so long and anxiously waited for had 
arrived. 


We never shall forget the kindness of that 
ship’s crew! After our long abstinence, food 
and drink had to be adwinistered in the smallest 
quantities, though at frequent intervals, for the 
sufferings of our exhausted frames were intense. 
We were safely landed at the nearest port, and, 
again penniless, | shipped once more to try my 
fortunes. But misfortunes and sickness have 
followed me; and now, in my old age, I am 
looking steadfastly forward to that “ port and 
haven whence none return,” but where “ storms 
and sorrows are unknown.” 


The storm is laid; the winds retire, 
Obedient to God’s will; 

The sea, that roars at thy command, 
At thy command is still. 


In midst of dangers, fears and death, 
Thy goodness 1’]] adore; 

I’ll praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 


My life, while thou preserv’st that life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be ; 

And death, when death shall be my lot, 
Shall join my soul to thee. 


Ss 
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DARE AND DO. 


Dare to think, though bigots frown ; 

Dare in words your thoughts express ; 
Dare to rise, though oft cast down; 

Dare the wronged and scorned to bless. 


Dare from custom to depart; 
Dare the priceless pearl possess ; 
Dare to wear it next your heart; 
Dare, when sinners curse, to bless. 


Dare forsake what you deem wrong; 
Dare to walk in wisdom’s way ; 

Dare to give where gifts belong; 
Dare God’s precepts to obey. 


Do what conscience says is right; 
Do what reason says is best, 
Do with willing mind and heart § 

Do your duty and be blest. 


WONDERS AND MURMURS. 
BY S. C. HALLe 


Strange, that the wind should be left so free, 
To play with a flower or tear a tree; 

To range or to ramble where’er it will, 

And as it lists, to be fierce or still; 

Above and around, to breathe of life, 

Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife; 
Gently to whisper with morning light, 

Yet to grow] like a fettered fiend ere night? 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless, to-day! 
What to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away ! 


Strange, that the sun should call into birth 

All the fairest flowers and fruits of earth, 

Then bid them perish, and see them die, 

While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye ; 
At morn its child is the pride of spring— 

At night a shrivelled and loathsome thing! 
To-day there is hope and life in its breath— 
To-morrow it shrinks to a useless death. 
Strange doth it seem that the sun should joy 

To give life, alone that it might destroy ? 


Strange, that the ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow— 

To bear on its placid breast at morn, 

The bark that ere night will be tempest torn; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it a wreck, within sight of home; 

To smile as the mariner’s toils are o’er, 

Then wash the dead to his cottage door; 

And gently ripple along the strand, 

To watch the widow behind him land! 


But stranger than all, that man should die, 

When his plans are formed and his hopes are high; 
He walks forth a lord of the earth to-day, 

And the morrow beholds him a part of its clay ; 

He is born in sorrow and cradled in pain, 

And from youth to age—it is labor in vain ; 

And all that seventy years can show, 

Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe; 

That he travels a path of care and strife, 

Who drinks of the poisoned cup of life. 


Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 

That reflection tells us are,wise degrees, 

That the wind is not ever a gentle breath— 

That the sun is often the bearer of death— 

That the ocean wave is not always still,— 

And life is chequered with good and ill; 

If we know ’tis well such change should be, 

What do we learn from the things we see ? 

That an erring and sinning child of dust 

Should not wonder nor murmur-—but hope and trust. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHEAPNESS. 
THE LUCIFER MATCH. 


Some twenty years ago the process of obtain- 
ing fire, in every house in England, with few ex- 
ceptions, was as rude, as laborious, and as uncer- 
tain, as the effort of the Indian to produce a flame 
by the friction of two dry sticks. 

The nightlamp and the rushlight were for the 
comparatively luxurious. In the bed-rooms of 
the cottager, the artisan, and the small trades- 
man, the infant at its mother’s side too often 
awoke, like Milton’s nightingale, ‘ darkling,’— 
but that ‘ nocturnal note’ was something differ- 
ent from ‘ harmonious numbers.’ The motber 
was soon on her feet ; the friendly tinder-box was 
duly sought. Click, click, click; not a spark 
tells upon the sullen blackness. More rapidly 
does the flint ply the sympathetic steel. The 
room is bright with the radiant shower. But 
the child, familiar enough with the operation, is 
impatient at its tediousness, and shouts till the 
mother is frantic. At length one lucky spark 
does its office—the tinder is alight. Now for 
the match. It will not burn. A gentle breath 
is wafted into the murky box; the face that leans 
over the tinder is in a glow. Another match, 
and another, and another. They are all damp. 


The baby is inexorable ; and the misery is only 


ended when the goodman has gone to the street 
door, and after long shivering has obtained a 
light from the watchman. . 

In this, the beginning of our series of Illus- 
trations of Cheapness, let us trace this antique 
machinery through the various stages of its pro- 
duction. 

The tinder box and the steel had nothing pe- 
culiar. The tinman made the one as he made 
the saucepan, with hammer and shears ; the other 
was forged at the great metal factories of Shef- 
field and Birmingham ; and happy was it for the 
purchaser if it were something better than a rude 
piece of iron, very uncomfortable to grasp. The 
nearest chalk quarry supplied the flint. The 
domestic manufacture of the tinder was a serious 
affair. -At due seasons, and very often if the 
premises were damp, a stifling smell rose from 
the kitchen, which, to those who were not inti- 
mate with the process, suggested doubts whether 
the house were not on fire. The best linen rag 
was periodically burnt, and its ashes deposited 
in the tinman’s box, pressed down with a close 
fitting lid upon which the flint and steel reposed. 
The match was chiefly an article of itinerant 
traffic. The chandler’s shop was almost ashamed 
of it. The mendicant was the universal mateh- 
seller. The girl who led the blind beggar had 
invariably a basket of matches. In the day they 
were vendors of matehes—in the evening manu- 
facturers. On the floor of the hovel sit two or 
three squalid children, splitting deal with a com- 
mon knife. The matron is watching a pipkin 
upon a slow fire. The fumes which it gives forth 
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are blinding as the brimstone is liquifying. Lit- 
tle bundles of split deal are ready to be dipped, 
three or four ata time. When the pennyworth 
of brimstone is used up, when the capital is ex- 
hausted, the night’s labor is over. In the sum- 
mer, the manufacture is suspended, or conducted 
upon fraudulent principles. Fire is then need- 
less ; so delusive matches must be produced—wet 
splints dipped in powdered sulphur. They will 
never burn, but they will do to sell tothe unwary 
maid-of-all-work. 

About twenty years ago Chemistry discovered 
that the tinder-box might be abolished. But 
Chemistry set about its function with especial 
reference to the wants and the means of the rich 
few. In the same way the first printed books 
were designed to have a great resemblance to 
manuscripts, and those of the wealthy class were 
alone looked to as the purchasers of the skilful 
imitations. The first chemical ligkt-producer 
was a complex and ornamental casket, sold at a 
guinea. In a year or so, there were pretty port- 
able cases of a phial and matches, which enthu- 
siastic young housekeepers regarded as the cheap- 
est of ail treasures at five shillings. By and bye 
the light-box was sold as lowas a shilling. The 


fire revolution was slowly approaching. The old 
dynasty of the tinder-box maintained its predom- 
inance for a short while in kitchen and garret, 


in farmhouse and cottage. At length some bold 


adventurer saw that the new chemical discovery | 


might be employed for the production of a latge 
article of trade—that matches, in themselves the 
vehicles of fire without aid of spark and tinder, 
might be manufactured upon the factory system 
—that the humblest in the land might have a 
new and indispensable comfort at the very low- 
est rate of cheapness. When Chemistry saw 
that phosphorus, having an affinity for oxygen 


at the lowest temperature, would ignite upon | 


slight friction,—and so ignited would ignite 
sulphur, which required a much higher tem- 
perature to become inflammable, thus making 
the phosphorus do the work of the old tinder 
with far greater certainty ; or when Chemistry 
found that chlorate of potash by slight friction 
might be exploded so as to produce combustion, 
and might be safely used in the same combina- 
tion—a blessing was bestowed upon society that 
can scarcely be measured by those who have had 
no former knowledge of the miseries and priva- 
tions of the tinder-box. The Penny Box of 
Lucifers, or Congreves, or by whatever name 
called, is a real triumph of Science, and an ad- 
vance in Civilization. 

Let us now look somewhat closely and practi- 
cally into the manufacture of a Lucifer-match. 

The combustible materials used in the manu- 
facture render the process an unsafe one. It 
cannot be carried 6n in the heart of towns with- 
‘out being regarded as a common nuisance. We 
must therefore go somewhere in the suburbs of 
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London to find such a trade. In the neighbor. 
hood of Bethnal Green there is a large open space 
called Wisker’s Gardens. This is not a place of 
courts and alleys, but a considerable area, liter. 
ally divided into small gardens, where just now 
the crocus and the snowdrop are telling hopefully 
of the spring-time. Each garden has the small. 
est of cottages—for the most part wooden—which 
have been converted from summer-houses into 
dwellings. The whole place reminds one of 
numberless passages in the old dramatists, in 
which the citizens’ wives are described in their 
garden-houses of Finsbury, or Hogsden, sipping 
syllabub and talking fine on summer holidays, 
In one of these garden-houses, not far from the 
public road, is the little factory of ‘ Henry Les- 
ter, Patentee of the Domestic Safety Match-box,’ 
/as his label proclaims. He is very ready to show 
his processes, which in many respects are curious 
) and interesting. 

Adam Smith has instructed us that the busi- 
ness of making a pin is divided into about eight- 
een distinct operations; and further, that ten 
persons could make upwards of forty-eight thous- 
and pins a day with the division of labor ; while 
if they had all wrought independently and sep- 
arately, and without any of them having been 
educated to this peculiar business, they certainly 
could not each of them have made twenty. The 
Lucifer Match is a similar example of division of 
labor, and the skill of long practice. Ata sep- 
erate factory, where there is a steam-engine, not 
the refuse of the carpenter’s shop, but the best 
Norway deals are cut into splints by machinery, 
and are supplied to the match-maker. These 
little pieces, beautifully accurate in their minute 
squarevess, and in their precise length of five 
inches, are made up into bundles, each of which 
contains eighteen hundred. They are daily 
brought on a truck to the dipping-house, as it is 
called—the average number of matches finished 
off daily requiring two hundred of these bundles. 
Up to this point we have had several hands em- 
ployed in the preparation of the match, in con- 
nection with the machinery that cuts the wood. 
Let us follow one of these bundles through the 
subsequent processes. Without being separated, 
each end of the bundle is first dipped into the 
sulphur. When dry, the splints, adhering to 
each other by means of the sulphur, must be 
parted by what is called dusting. A boy sitting 
on the floor, with a bundle before him, strikes 
the matches with a sort of a mallet on the dipped 
ends till they become thoroughly loosened. In 
the best matches the process of sulphur-dipping 
and dusting is repeated. They have now to be 
plunged into a preparation of phosphorus or 
chlorate of potash, according to the quality of 
the match. The phosphorus produces the pale, 
noiseless fire; the chlorate of potash the sharp 
cracking illumination. After this application of 
the more inflammable substance, the , matches 
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are separated, and dried in racks. Thoroughly 
dried, they are gathered up again into bundles 
of the same quantity ; and are taken to the boys 
who cut them ; for the reader will have observed 
that the bundles have been dipped at each end. 
There are few things more remarkable in manu- 
factures than the extraordinary rapidity of this 
cutting process, and that which is connected with 
it. The boy stands before a bench, the bundle | 
on his right hand, a pile of half opened empty 
boxes on his 1 ft, which have been manufactured 
at another division of thisestablishment. These | 
boxes are formed of scale-board, that is, thin | 
slices of wood, planed or scaled off a plank. The | 
box itself is a marvel of neatness and cheapness. | 
{t consists of an inner box, without a top, in| 
which the matches are placed, and of an outer| 
ease, open at each end, into which the first box 
slides. The matches, then, are to be cut, and 
the empty boxes filled, by one boy. A bundle 
is opened ; he seizes a portion, knowing by long| 
habit the required number with sufficient exact- 
ness; puts them rapidly into a sort of frame, 
knocks the ends evenly together, confines them 
with a strap which he tightens with his foot, and 
cuts them in two parts with a knife on a hinge, 
which he brings down with a strong leverage : 
the halves lie projecting over each end of the| 
frame ; he grasps the left portion and thrusts it 
into a half open box, which he instantly closes, | 
and repeats the process with the matches on his | 
right hand. ‘This series of movements is per- 
formed with a rapidity almost unexampled ; for 
in this way, two hundred thousand matches are | 
cut, and two thousand boxes filled in a day, by 
one boy, at the wages of three halfpence per 
gross of boxes. Each dozen boxes is then pa- 
pered up, and they are ready for the retailer. 
‘The number of boxes daily filled at this factory 
is from fifty to sixty gross. 

The wholesale price per dozen boxes of the 
best matches, is fourpence ; of the second quality, 
threepence. 

There are about ten Lucifer Match manufac- 
torles in London. There are others in large pro- 
vincial towns. The wholesale business is chiefly 
confined to the supply of the metropolis and im- 
mediate neighborhood by the London makers ; 
for the railroad carriers refuse to receive the ar- 
ticle, which is considered dangerous in transit. 
But we must not therefore assume that the met- 
ropolitan population consume the metropolitan 
matches. ‘l'aking the population at upwards of 
two millions, and the inhabited houses at about 
three hundred thousand, let us endeavor to esti- 
mate the distribution of these little articles of 
domestic comfort. 

At the manufactory at Wisker’s Gardensthere 
are fifty gross, or seven thousand two hundred 
boxes, turned out daily, made from two hundred 
bundles, which will produce seven hundred and 
twenty thousand matches. Taking three hun- 
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dred working days in the year, this will give for 
one factory, two hundred and sixteen millions of 
matches annually, or two millions one hundred 
and sixty thousand boxes, being a box of one 
hundred matches for every individual of the 
London population. But there are ten other 
Lucifer manufactories, which are estimated to 
produce about four or five times as many more. 
London certainly cannot absorb ten millions of 


| Lucifer boxes annually, which would be at the 


rate of thirty three boxes to each inhabited 
house. London, perhaps, demands a third of the 
supply for its own consumption ; and at this rate 
the annual retail cost for each house is eight- 
pence, averaging those boxes sold at a halfpenny, 
and those ata penny. The manufacturer sells 
this article, produced with such care as we have 
described, at one farthing and a fraction per box. 

And thus, for the retail expenditure of three 
farthings per month, every house in London, 
from the highest to the lowest, may secure the 
inestimable blessing of constant fire at all sea- 
sons, and atallhours. London buys this for ten 
thousand pounds annually. 

The excessive cheapness is produced by the 
extension of the demand, enforcing the factory 
division of labor, and the most exact saving of 
material. The scientific discovery was the foun- 
dation of the cheapness. But connected with 
this general principle of cheapness, there are one 
or two remaukable points, which deserve atten- 
tion. 

It is a law of this manufacture that the de- 
mand is greater in the summer than in the win- 
ter. The old match maker, as we have men- 
tioned, was idle in the summer—without fire for 
heating the brimstone—or engaged in more 
profitable field-work. A worthy woman who once 
kept a chandler’s shop in a village, informs us, 
that in summer she could buy no matches for 
retail, but was obliged to make them for her 
customers. The increased summer demand for 
the Lucifer Matches shows that the great con- 
sumption is amongst the masses—the laboring 
population—those who make up the vast major- 
ity of the contributors to duties of customs and 
excise. In the houses of the wealthy there is 
always fire; in the houses of tke poor, fire in 
summer is a needless hourly expense. Then 
comes the Lucifer Match to supply the want ; to 
light the candle to look in the dark cupboard— 
to light the afternoon fire to boil the kettle. It 
is now unnecessary to run to the neighbor for a 
light, or, as a desperate resource, to work at the 
tinder-box. The Lucifer Matches sometimes 
fail, but they cost little, and so they are freely 
used, even by the poorest. ' 

And this involves another great principle. The 
demand for the Lucifer Match is always contin- 
uous, for it is a perishable article. The demand 
never ceases. Every match burnt demands a 
new match to supply its place. This continuity 
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of demand renders the supply always equal to 
the demand. The peculiar nature of the com- 
modity prevents any aceumulation of stock ; its 
combustible character—requiring the simple 
agency of friction to ignite it, renders it dan- 
gerous for large quantities of the article to be 
kept in one place. Therefore no one makes for 
store, but all for immediate sale. The average 
price, therefore, must always yield a profit, or 
the production would altogether cease. But 
these essential qualities limit the profit. The 
manufacturers cannot be rich without secret pro- 
cesses ormonopoly. The contest is to obtain the 
largest profit by economical management. The 
amount of skill required in the laborers, and the 
facility of habit, which makes fingers act with 
the precision of machines, limit the number of 
laborers, and prevent their impoverishment. 
Every condition of this cheapness is a natural 
and beneficial result of the laws that govern pro- 
duction.— Household Words. 


THE MAHOGANY TRADE. 


The extent of the mahogany trade is not gen- 
erally appreciated. The exports form the port 
of Coatzacoalcos, in Mexico," had in the last year 
increased to 6,804 tons, and thirty-two vessels 
were employed. In 1850 only one vessel was 
employed, and only 230 tons exported. 
exports from that single port, which are esti- 
mated at 15,000 tons for the present year, will 
amount to $180,000. Three-fourths of the 
wood exported is consumed in the United States, 
and Americans almost monopolize the business. 
The Mexican Government receives one dollar 
for every ton exported, and the same for every 
tree felled. ‘The duty on mahogany, rose, satin 
and cedar woods, under the old Tariff, was 20 
rer cent. By the new Tariff bill they are placed 
on the free list. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour ayp Meau.—Flour is still onthe rise. Sales 
of good brands at $7 37 per bbl., and of better brands 
for home consumption at $7 37 a 7 50, and extra and 
fancy brands at $7 50 a8 50. There is very little 
demand for export, and little stock to operate in. Sales 
of Rye Flour at $4 75 barrel Corn Meal at $3 56. 

Grain.— Wheat is in demand, and prices firm. Sales 
of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 78 a 1 80, 
and $1 88a 1 90 for good white. Rye is firm; sales of 
Penna. at 95c. Corn is in demaud at 82a 83e for 
new yellow, afloat. Oats are dull; sales of Penna. 
and Delaware at 58c per bushel. 


{ HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence the 18th of 5th 
mo. 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 
Trrms.—$70 per session, one half payable in 
advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


- 


At the | 


average price of $12 per ton, the -value-of the | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


\UMMER RETREAT AT HIGH LAND DALE. 
The season of the year is at hand, when many 
citizens leave their homes for the benefit of pure air; 
the attention of the readers of the Intelligencer 
is called to the pleasant Retreat of Cuartes and 
Catuarine P. Fouts, who have again enlarged their 
premises, and are prepared as heretofore to receive 
summer boarders. 

Their farm and residence is near the crown of one 
of the mountain ridges in Monroe County, Pennsylvania, 
about two miles from Stroudsburg, the county town, 
and three miles from the Delaware Water Gap, in one 
of the healthiest situations to be found in Pennsy!vania. 

On this high elevation and near the domicile is a 
large spring of excellent water, which supplies a Bath 
House attached to the premises,—while within doors 
there is muca to give comfort and create a home feel- 
ing, and make this a very desirable mountain Retreat. 

The cars leave Camden in the morning and arrive 
at the Stroudsburg station withia two and a half miles 
of High Land Dale, early in the afternoon. 

5th mo. 16— 6t. 

Kt LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—-The 
}'4 next Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 18th of 5th month next and continue 20 weeks. 

Scholars of both sexes will be received during the 
| coming Term. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught in this institution ; also the elements 
| of the Latin and French languages. ‘ 
| Terms $70 per session. To those studying Latin 
| or French an additional charge will be made of $3 for 
| each language. 
| No other extra charges except for the use of Clas- 
sical and Mathematical Books and Instruments. 

A daily Stage passes the door to and from Philadel- 

hia 


T. B. L. 


For further particulars address the Principal for a 
| Circular. 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the Ist 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacber. Also, 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
except for the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
For Circulars, including references, and further ‘par- 
ticulars, address 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The fourth session of this school, taught by Janz 
Hitveorn and Sisters, will commence on the Ist Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education will 
be taught. 


Terms: $60 peg session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other Half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANE HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna.Bank. 





